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whole-hearted support of the tsar, did not materialize. In May, 1897, St. Petersburg, reversing itself, concluded with Vienna an agreement which bound the two countries to maintain the status quo in the Balkans or, this failing, to consult in advance as to future territorial changes. Because of the "eminently European character" of the status of Constantinople and the Straits, the disposition of these areas remained outside the scope of the Austro-Russian conversations. No definite agreement concerning the allocation of other Balkan territories was reached. The Austrian note provided for the redrafting of the map of the Balkans and stipulated the right of Austria to annex Bosnia, Herzegovina, and a portion of the sanjak of Novibazar, Muravev in his reply, however, avoided committing Russia to the support of the Austrian program. The agreement of 1897 thus boiled down to a promise by the two countries to preserve the status quo; renewed during the meeting of Nicholas and Francis Joseph at Miirzsteg in October, 1903, it was of considerable value to Russia, especially in view of her involvements in the Far East.
Relations between St. Petersburg and Berlin, after the accession of Nicholas, retained their cordial character in spite of the unpopularity of Emperor William with both the tsar and the tsarina. Conflicts of policy produced at times a strain, for instance, during the Kiaochow crisis of 1897, but divergencies of view were invariably settled without creating lasting estrangement. William^ it will be remembered, encouraged Nicholas's Far Eastern venture,. German assistance made possible Rozhdestvensky's ill fated expedition to the Pacific, and the mediation of the German emperor helped to pave the way for the Russo-Japanese peace negotiations. The Dogger Bank incident somewhat suddenly brought to the fore proposals long entertained in St. Petersburg and Berlin for a Russo-German alliance which was to become the nucleus of a continental league directed against England. On October 27,1904, N.S., Emperor William, who was passing through an acute phase of Anglophobia, wired to Nicholas that the English press was advocating stern measures to prevent the coaling of Russian warships by the Germans. "The result aimed at by such a threat of war would be the absolute immobility of your fleet and its inability to proceed for want of fuel," wrote William. "This new danger would have to be faced in common by Russia and Germany together, who would both have to remind your ally France of the obligations she took over in the treaty of dual alliance with you in the case of a casus belli